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PUBLISHING — 


Ft. Jackson 


South Carolina 


COMMANDING 
MAJOR GENERAL N. 


Major Generar N. A. CosreLto was born June 19, 1905, in Franklin, 
Mass. He was graduated from Dean Academy in 1923. General Costello 
entered the United Staf@s Military Academy at West Point in 1925, and 
was gfiduated witheadBachelomof Science degree in June, 1929. Upon his 
gratuation he was Commissioned a second lieutenant of Infantry in the 
Regular Anny. 

During, the yearg prior # World War II Gen. Costello served overseas 
in the Canal Zone; served four years as an instructor at the United States 
Military Academy; and attended the Infantry School and the Tank School. 

Early in the war he was assigned to the Operations Division, War 
Department General Staff. He served overseas first with the 87th Division 
and later with the 80th Division where he commanded the 364th Infantry 
Regiment and subsequently the 319th Infantry Regiment. He was elevated 
from Regimental commander of the 319th Infantry to the position of 
Assistant Division Commander of the 80th Division. 

General Costello returned from Europe at the completion of the war 
and was assigned as Post Commander of Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, and 


GENERAL 
A. COSTELLO 


then as Regimental Commander of the 33rd Infantry Regiment, which was 
at that time stationed at Fort Clayton. He left the Canal Zone to attend 
the National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C., and upon 
his return from the course was assigned to Operations and Training Section, 
Army Field Forces, Fort Monroe, Va. 

General Costello returned to the Canal Zone in 1952 and was assigned 
as Chief of Staff, U. S. Army Caribbean, becoming Chief of Staff, Head- 
quarters Caribbean Command on 1 June 1954. He became assistant 
division commander of the 6th Armored Division on 30 August 1955, at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. On March 10, 1956, he became deputy com- 
manding general, The United States Army Training Center, Engineer, at 
Fort Leonard Wood. 

General Costello assumed command of the United States Army Train- 
ing Center, Infantry, Fort Jackson, South Carolina, on 21 September 1956. 

General and Mrs. Costello have three daughters, Page, Anne and 
Erin; and a son, George. 


DEPUTY POST COMMANDER AND CHIEF OF STAFF 
COLONEL ALBERT J. HANNON 


ALBERT J. HANNON assumed duties of Chief of Staff, The United 
States Army Training Center, Infantry, Fort Jackson, South Carolina on 
15 November, 1956. 

Prior to his assignment to Fort Jackson, Colonel Hannon’s tours of duty 
included assignments with the American Division in the South Pacific dur- 
ing“ World . War /I, and the Eighth Division in Europe where he was 
commanding officer of the 350th Infantry Regiment. 

Later lie was commander of the Lande Salzburg area and deputy chief 
of staff.for the commanding general of the Austrian Zone Command. He 
has also served as advisor to the Illinois National Guard and, during the 
Korean conflict, as Senior Adyisor to the 26th ROK Division. 

It was for this service that Colonel Hannon was awarded Korea’s 
second-highest award, the Order of Military Merit, Ulchi with Silver Star. 

In addition to this award, Colonel Hannon wears the Silver Star, 
Legion of Merit, Commendation Ribbon and the Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge. 


DEPUTY COMMANDING GENERAL FOR TRAINING 
BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES W. COUTTS 

JaMes W. Courts was born at Glen Olden, Pennsylvania, July 20, 
1909. He attended the United States Military Academy and was graduated 
in the class of 1932. 

His initial service was performed at Ft. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, with 
the 1stfBattalion, 28th Infantry Regiment. In 1936-37 he was a student in 
the Regular Course at The Infantry School. In 1937 he also served with 
theW27th WaFintry at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. This was followed by 
serviee both in the Continental U. S. and Hawaii, where he served from 
1939 ¢hrough early 1940. Gen. Coutts is a pioneer paratrooper in the Unit- 
ed States Army, and received his Parachutist’s Badge in December 1940. 

From August 1942 through February 1943, General Coutts served in 
the Army’s European Theater Headquarters in London. He returned in 
March 1943 to serve as Assistant Commandant of the Parachute School. 

In January 1944 he took command of the 17th Airborne Division’s 
513th Parachute Infantry Regiment, which he led to the European Theater 
in August 1944, relinquishing command of the unit only after he had been 
wounded, early in April 1945. 

After convalescence, he returned to his former post as Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Parachute School, and twice served as Acting Commandant 
of the School. Leaving there in February 1946, he became Deputy Chief 
of Staff and later Chief of Staff of the 82nd Airborne Division. 

Following a two-month tour with the Third Army ROTC Inspection 
Board in 1947, General Coutts took command of the 325th Glider Infantry 
Regiment. He later became Assistant G-3 of V Corps, and was then trans- 
ferred to the European Command to serve as Chief of the Historical Branch 
and Chief of German Operations. 

On his return to the U. S. at the beginning of March, 1948, he was 
assigned to G-3, the Army General Staff, serving in various posts until 
September 1950. From September 1950 through June 1951, he was a stu- 
dent at the Army War College, after which he served as Deputy Assistant 
Commandant of the Command and General Staff College until July 1954. 

On arrival in the Far East Command, in August 1954, he served in 
various posts, both in Japan and Korea. Following his promotion to 
Brigadier General he became Senior Advisor to VI ROK Corps, and served 
as Chief of Staff, KMAG. From the Far East Command, he came to Fort 
Jackson on January 5, 1956. 

General Coutts holds the Silver Star, the Legion of Merit, the Bronze 
Star Medal, the Master Parachutist Badge and the Purple Heart, among 
other decorations and awards. 

General Coutts is married to the former Mary Wickham of Kennett, 
Mo. They have three children: Kathleen, Mary Malloch, and James Allen 
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HISTORY OF FORT JACKSON 


Fort Jackson, one of the United States Army’s larger military 
reservations, is conveniently situated just outside the city limits 
and five miles east of the business district of Columbia, the capital 
site of South Carolina. Columbia, a busy progressive city, of 
93,000 population, offers the soldier numerous places of interest, 
entertainment, education and religious worship. 

This 56,000-acre Post, located in the heart of the “Palmetto” 
State, was named in honor of Andrew Jackson, born in New Lan- 
caster, South Carolina, a Major General of the Army who dis- 
tinguished himself as a hero in 1814 at New Orleans and who later 
became the Nation’s seventh President. 

Originally, this Post, terrained with tall-pine forests and sev- 
eral picturesque lakes, a sportsman’s paradise, was founded and 
opened as Camp Jackson with formal Congressional approval in 
June 1917. A year later, 45,000 officers and enlisted men under 
the banners of the 30th and 81st Divisions were trained here as 
World War I troops to be sent to Europe to bolster General 


Pershingss American sot. sageeayd Forces. After the 1918 armi- 


stice, the general demobilization of the Army took place and in 
1921 the need for the Camp as a full-time Regular Army garrison 
was ended, However, during the period 1925-1940 it was State- 
controlled as an encampment area for the State National Guard 
Troops. 

In 1940, the Camp, primarily designated as an Infantry train- 
ing post, reverted to federal control and became Fort Jackson, a 
permanent-type Army instaliation. On July 1 of that year, the 8th 
Infantry Division was activated here and later in the same year 
the 30th “Old Hickory” Division, also named in honor of ye bss. 
i moved in. A $2,500,000 program of permanent-type 

uilding construction was started. A $500,000 small-arms range 
with 400 targets was placed into operation. More than one hundred 
miles of hard-surfaced roads were constructed and appropriately 
named for South Carolina Revolutionary and Civil war heroes. 

Carolina maneuvers in 1941, which saw an additional 200,000 
acres of land in 16 North and South Carolina counties requisi- 
tioned for training areas, found divisions including the Ist and 2nd 
Armored Division, 9th, 29th, 3lst, 32nd, 43rd, 44th Infantry Di- 
visions being moulded as fighting teams. 

In March 1941, the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
an honored guest here and in June 1942 Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, attended an impressive demonstration 
at the fort. 

Several divisions, some destined to be famous in World War 
II, trained here for their subsequent roles as combat divisions in 
Europe and the Pacific. ladoded in this saga of Jackson “fostered” 
divisions were the 4th, 6th, 8th, 26th, 30th, 77th, 87th, 100th, and 
the 106th. Also, troops of the I and XII Corps trained here. It is 
estimated that more than 500,000 American fighting men received 
some phase of World War II training at Fort Jackson. 

The Army Service Forces Personnel Replacement Depot was 
located here in May 1945. Fort Jackson became a Replacement 
Training Center November 1946 and in June 1947 it was designat- 
ed as one of the four permanent replacement training centers in 
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the United States. The famous 5th Infantry Division was subse- 
quently reactivated on the Post as a training organization. 

In April 1950 the 5th Infantry Division, after three years of 
creditable performance at Fort Jackson as a replacement training 
organization. was moved to Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
and Fort Jackson was prepared for a “standby” status. This status 
never fully materialized due to a series of world events which 
influenced the continuance of the Post operations on an active 
status, and the immediate reactivation of the 8th Infantry Division 
as an element of the Third Army was directed by the Department 
of the Army and was effected on August 17, 1950. 

In January 1951 the 3lst Infantry “Dixie” Division, a Na- 
tional Guard organization was ordered to active military duty and 
was home-stationed at Fort Jackson. The “Dixies” compromise 
men from communities in Alabama and Mississippi. 

In April 1952, after participating in “Exercise Longhorn” in 
Texas, the 31st was transferred to Camp Atterbury, Indiana. 

A Personnel Center is also located on the reservation which 
consists of a Reception Station and a Transfer Station. The Re- 
ception Station processes all newly inducted personnel and prior 
service personnel who enter the Army from civilian life a are 
forwarded to the post from Recruiting and Induction Stations. 
Upon completion of processing these individuals are transferred 
to training installations for completion of their basic training. The 
Transfer Station processes for separation all overseas returnees 
whose homes of record are located in the Third Army Area. To 
date more than 603,500 military personnel have been processed 
through the various stations of the Personnel Center. 

On eid 15, 1954, the 8th Infantry Division was transferred 
to Camp Carson, Colorado, (minus personnel and equipment) and 
ictal by the 101st Airborne Division. The United States Army 
Training Center, Infantry, was the designation given to Ft. 
Jackson on March 16, 1956, 

The Fort Jackson recreational facilities include 39 outdoor 
lighted facilities. Included among these are a football stadium 
with cinder track seating 6600, a baseball stadium seating 3200, 
seven softball diamonds, four tennis courts, two modern equipped 
pools, four lakes complete with modern facilities, and a golf driv- 
ing range. Other facilities include a Post Field House, seating 
3500; five gymnasiums, seven service clubs, five libraries, two arts 
and crafts shops, four theaters and a dayroom for every com- 
ams In addition there is an 18 hole golf course which is said to 
»e one of the finest in the Armed Services. 

There are eighteen chapels and a Family Chapel, located on 
the Post, and there are chaplains representing all major religious 
faiths. 

Servicemen who wish to continue their formal education may 
enroll through the Post Army Education Center for group study 
classes conducted on-post or for correspondence courses available 
through the United States Armed Forces Institute. Night classes 
at the University of South Carolina are also available at minimum 
cost. 
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Trainees arrive at Ft. Jackson, leaving civilian life behind them 


Trainees receive clothing issue forms 


Taking shirt measurements 


Fitting line 
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Waist measurements Boot fitting 


8 | FROM 
CIVILIAN 


The transition from civilian to soldier is 
abrupt, and it has to be so. The trainee 
must be immunized, clothed, shod and 
sheared. His life becomes highly organized, 
with a purpose — learning to soldier in the 
United States Army. 


All ready 


The soldier's life at first is a -bewilder- 
ing series of shots, inspections, clothing 
issues and rapid-fire commands. But even 
in the beginning the soldier's rifle is some- 
thing special — the special tool of the 
infantryman. 


And another use for a locker 


BARRACKS 


Teamwork begins to pay off. 


Army life has a domestic side. 


he trainee’s life will revolve 
barracks where he lives. His 
' Mot be the most luxurious but 
it is clean and welcome after a long hard 
day in the field. 
Letters from home are always welcome. 
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Fall in! Chow! Mail 
Call! — become sec- 
ond nature to the 


trainee. 


MILITARY DRILL 


Demonstrating manual of arms 


Military drill teaches the recruit 
many things = teamwork, alertness, 
discipline, Coordination, precision. 
Moreover, it is symbolic of the mil- 
itary protession and pride in the 
uniform. 
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To function effectively the 
ground soldier must know his 
own location and if possible the 
location of his enemy. With this 
in view trainees are schooled in 
the use of compass and map. 


Trainees scurry out of chlorine chamber 


Instructor 


explains common types of gas 


Fit is essential 


The primary defense against a chemi- 
cal attack is the gas mask. As perfect 
as years of research can make it, the 
mask must fit the wearer snugly to 
insure Maximum protection against a 
crippling or deadly gas. 


In classrooms, in the PRI circle and on 
the ranges — the trainee is drilled in the 
use and care of his M-1 rifle. Wielded 
by a skilled rifleman, the M-1 represents 
nine pounds of punishing fire power. 
Knowledge is required to give this superb 
weapon the care it deserves. So, the start- 
ing point is mastering the assembly and 
disassembly of the M-1. 
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Rifle rest box is an invaluable aid 


Loop shown here gives firm, steady support to rifleman 


Blackening sights eliminates glare . 


Here is a view of the coach-and-pupil method 


going on the range trainees 
are taught what to look for when 


gazing down the barrel of an M-1. 
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Triangularization boards help trainees zero-in 
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A good prone position gives maximum accuracy 
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in kneeling position 


Coaches point out errors 


A view of the firing line 


Alter the PRI Gircle, the next 
phase Of Fille taining is en- 
aeted on the 1000-inch range. 
Piring atrelatively close tar- 

the tfaimeeacquires ex- 


perience and fid 
Sontidence as 
well. 


Bullets crack overhead down in the pit 


Firing on the Known-Distance range 


This aerial view shows the firing line at Leesburg 
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Trigger squeeze, correct breathing, good po- 
sitions and range firing — all culminate when 
the trainee makes his debut on the transition 
range. The old familiar bull’s-eye targets are 
gone; now outline targets jump up without 
warning. The trainee fires from rubble, posts 
and barricades; he fires from windows and 
rooftops. 


Correct firing position is demonstrated by instructor 


Two men, working as a team, operate the 
rocket launcher. Every trainee must be fa- 
miliar with the launcher, which gives the 
foot-soldier a potent weapon against armor 
and track vehicles. 


A team of two men fires the launcher 


Trainees learn to operate the field telephone. 


Hardhitting, modern armies rely on instant 
communications. Trainees must be fa- 
miliar with at least the field telephone, the 
“walkie-talkie” and the job of stringing 
wire. 


The “walkie-talkie” transmits and receives information 


Endurance, agility and coordination 
combine to give the soldier confidence 
in his physical prowess. The confi- 
dence course is devised with this end 
in view. Soldiers must be well con- 
ditioned — and tough. 
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The control tower on the close combat range 


Trainee awaits signal to move out 


Here an instructor demonstrates the on-guard position 


AND THE BAYONET 


In bayonet training self-confidence is the 
keynote once more. The soldier must 
have faith in his ability to dispose of the 
enemy, should they meet face-to-face. 


Trainees learn to camouflage themselves 
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An example of individual camouflage 


If the enemy doesn’t know you are 
around, he probably can’t hurt you. 
Therefore the advantage is yours. This, 
in essence, is the philosophy behind 
concealment and camouflage. Trainees 
learn tricks and deceptions which will 
enable them to hoodwink the enemy— 
and destroy him. 


Camouflage stick isn’t painful, actually 


Instructor gives preliminary lecture The familiar PMT circle once more 
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Below is a view of the Control Officer and firing line 


cons The carbine provides the soldier 
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Living out in the field is not difficult, 
provided you know how. The Army 
teaches the trainee tricks gathered from 
vears of first-hand experience, up to and 
including how to improvise a shower 
out of a tin drum. 


A field shower 
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At left, a field incinerator 
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When a soldier is tired and hun- 
gry, nothing is as welcome as hot 
chow served in the field. 


On either offense or defense, the ma- 
chine-gun is a powerful piece of equip- 
ment. Characterized by high rate of fire, 
it can shatter attacking troops or pin 
them down when an assault is launched. 
The machine gun fires a variety of am- 
munition. Tracer bullets enable the 
gunner to follow the line of fire and al- 
ter his aim accordingly. Armor-piercing 
bullets can penetrate steel plates. 
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Even when subjected to mortar and 
heavy artillery fire, resourceful soldiers 
can survive if protected by soundly con- 
structed fortifications. Trainees are 
taught how to make such fortifications 
from material at hand — from logs and 
felled trees and sand-bags, and from 
rubble itself. Against enemy infiltration, 
specially at night, barbed-wire is one of 
the best means of defense. 
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Trainees throw practice grenades until proficient 


The hand grenade is a versatile and de- 
pendable weapon—especially at close range. 


These views show a trainee and instructor tossing a live fragmentation grenade 


The fragmentation and 
high-explosive type rifle 
grenade provide the in- 
fantryman with another 
potent weapon of high- 
. angle fire. The anti-tank 
| rifle grenade  supple- 
ments the soldier’s flat 
trajectory fire, since it 
can be used defensivel 
against armor and of- 
fensively against pill- 
boxes and bunkers. 


The rifle grenade is usually fired from a standing position 


THE RIFLE GRENADE 


Trainees fire in succession on the line 


Removing an anti-tank mine 
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In order to reduce the peril of enemy 
mines, and booby-traps, the infantryman 
must be schooled well in their character- 
istics and use. A knowledge of the sub- 
ject leads to self-confidence — but not 
contempt. For one mistake can be fatal. 
The trainee learns first to be respectful 
of mines. He learns then how to find 
them and remove them. 


enemy”-held hill 


iring blanks, squad assaults ” 
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At right, “enemy” prisoner is carefully searched 


Despite major improvements in medical 
service, a soldier's life may depend on 


the prompt administering of first-aid. 
Thus each trainee, by both lecture and 
demonstration, is taught the essentials 
of first-aid. Afterwards he gets a chance 
to put theory into practice. 


Demonstrator Bandages a “head wound” 


Cleanliness in the field is paramount 


The versatility of the steel helmet 


Although life in the field is not always 
pleasant, it has compensating features. 
One of them is hot chow, for sharp- 
ened appetites. Primarily, however, 
bivouac shows the recruit what con- 
ditions in the field are like and offers 
him practice in coping with them. 
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Trainees crawl past M.G. toward bayonet assault trench 
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Men inch forward gingerly under live machine-gun fire 


Inchi»g forward on your stomach with ma- 
chine-gun bullets shooting three feet overhead 
is not the most pleasant experience in the 
world but it’s real and it’s educational. On the 
infiltration course trainees learn to keep 
their heads down and learn not to panic when 
the first terrifying sound of battle explodes 
around them. 


INSPECTIONS 
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OFF-HOUR 
ACTIVITIES 
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Hard work and rigorous training en- 
hance the value of off-duty hours. Ex- 
cellent recreational facilities are provided 

on Post and those in town await soldiers 
: 


on pass. 
| Taylor Street USO 


State House in Columbia, South Carolina 


An inside scene of the Laurel Street USO 


A view from the State House in Columbia 


Twin Lakes 
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Teeing off on first hole 
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A game in the Eagles Park 


| 
An end run in Patton Stadium Cooling off in swimming pool No. 2 


Trainee is checked on knowledge of insignia of rank 


PROFICIENCY 
TESTS 


in a word, proticiency tests determine 
whether the recruit has learned the funda- 
mentals of the infantryman’s trade. Tests 
are brief and to the point. 


Throwing grenade into machine gun emplacement 
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Mask is checked by scorer for proper fit 


Checking on grid point choice in map reading Scorer checks sight picture 


Carbine firing from kneeling position Assembly and dis-assembly of .30 cal. machine gun 
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Competing in the 300-yard dash 


Taking the squat-jump test 
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Toward the end of first eight-week’s training, 
soldiers must meet certain minimum standards of 
physical proficiency. In order to withstand the 
rigors of ground warfare, the infan 

must have endurance and determination, plus a 
well-conditioned body. 


Sit-ups harden stomach muscles 
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A trainee-turns in his rifle 


PHASE 
OUT 


Having successfully completed eight hard 
weeks of intensive training, the soldier stands 
by while the invisible mysteries of paper- 
work grind away. Records must be checked 
and brought up-to-date, clothing shake- 
downs must be made. 


An overall view of clothing shake-down 
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Almighty God, Our Heavenly Father, though dedicated 
throughout our lives to the cause of peace, we now 
begin to learn the course of war. In Your Name, and 
in defense of Your doctrines, we now exchange 

the pen for the sword, the book for the gun, the 

warm and friendly comforts of home for the cold 

and trying hardships of the field. 


At this time we pray for strength to follow in the 
footsteps of the founding fathers in proclaiming 
anew the right to live, to work, and worship in 


freedom. Guide us so that we may train and grow 
into men endowed with courage, steeped in honor, 
rooted in deep patriotism, and consecrated to the Divine 
principles of human rights. Imbue us with a greater 
love and respect for Your Holy Name. And in all 
things teach us to conduct ourselves so to merit Your 
continued favor upon us, our homes and our nation. 


Be Thou ever near us in all our endeavors and 
finally, through Thy Grace, grant us peace and 
victory. Amen, 


COL. LELAND B. SHAW 
Regimental Commander 


LT. COL. CHARLES K. BUCKWALTER 


Battalion Commander 


First Training Regiment 


First Battalion 


FORMATION DATE: 7 November 1956 — GRADUATION DATE: 19 January 1957 
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1/LT. BERNARD E. REED 
Company Commander 
Company C 


M/SGT. LOUIS J. DELOE 
First Sergeant 
Company C 


1/LT. JAKE H. PRIVETTE 
Executive Office 
Company C 
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James A. Alston 
Advan Arce-Feal 
Gerald R. Aronson 
Joseph D. Ashcroft 
Allan A. Ayre 


Andrew W. Bailey 
Ioannis Bakogiannis 
Robert L. Ballou 
Bernard H. Basel 
John F. Baum 


James H. Beck 

Alex H. Belmonte 
Lorenzo Benitez-Santiago 
Bobby N. Bowman 
Albert H. Brady 


John W. Bromwell 
Bernard Brown, Sr. 
William A. Brown 
Jose Luis Burgos 

Glenn C, Burnette 


William A. Burnette 
Albert L. Carr 
Charles T. Carroll 
James L. Carter 
Charles G. Cary 


Samuel Castillo-Castillo 
Fletcher C. Clark, Jr. 
Billie A. Cobb 

Maisel Colon-Ortiz 
Kenneth Combs, Jr. 


Louis R. Contreras 
Anibal Cordero-Butler 
Jimmie Craig 

George R. Culmer 
Philip J. Curley 


Freddy R. Curry 
Daniel R. Daubach 
Roger M. Daubach 


Elijah L. Daughtridge, Jr. 


Franklin D. Davidson 


Sa tun ina aC offzalez 
Satan chy Det ilor 
Deark, Dichl 
Stephen E. Dolive 
Westley M. Dunson 


James EB. Ellis 
James F Ellsworth 
William F, Erle 
Donald, L-"Everhaft 


James P. Flanagan 
Dorsey B. Fleming, Jr. 
Frank F. Fox 

Wiley C. Franks 
Ralph F. Frink, Jr. 


Zearl K. Gehr 

John P. Georgini, Jr. 
Robert C, Giampalmi 
Thomas A. Gibbons 
Luther S.- Gilbert 


John C, Ginther 
Frederick H. Gintz 
Clarence G. Godard, Jr. 
George B. Godwin, Jr. 
Melvin G. Gordon 


Murray B, Gordon 
Walter iF Grabowski 
Bill H. Gregory 
Vincent M. Greto 
Roy T. Grinnell 


Josephe@rmGugliuzza 
George Geetiall 
Thomas E, Hall 
Charles Li. Haller 
James R. Hammock 


Vincent C. Hawbecker, Jr. 
Jolly C. H. Hawkins 
Max B. Heater 

Donald G. Hobson 
Charles W. Hollis 


Thomas A. Hopkins 
Francis S. Hylton 
Laconie Jackson 
Freddie L. Johnson 
James A. Jones 


Jackie R. Kallam 
Girard J. Kardos 
Louis Keczan, Jr. 
Donald R. Keffer 
Bobby J. Kilgore 


Roy E. Koontz 
Earl W. Kuhnsman, Jr. 
Donald J. Kurtz 
Richard T. Larmer 
Paul R. Lepore 


Robert C. Lester 
Harry V. Linhard 
James E. Logan 
George D. Love, Jr. 
Richard C. Maenner 


Howard R. Masters 
Robert C. McCrickard 
Wayne M. Mcllwee 
William E. McKenny, Jr. 
James E. McLaughlin 


Robert A. McMurtrie 
James D. McNeill 
William T. Michalcewiz 
Jack W. Miller 

Marion Miller 


Ralph C, Moore 
Henry A. Morant 
Gabriel F. Moretti 
Willie E. Morgan 
William H. Mullins 


James R. L. Murchison 
Charles T. Murray 
Leon D, Myrick 
Johnnigghienitiebolas 
Gragt S Nier 


Marvin impor 
Thgfttas daeeteb litt 
CitredtesD, Pair 

Bu gene Pasternak 
Bobby Pc arson 


Clevason Penn 
Donald R. Perdue 
Ralph R. Peters 
Woodrow W. Porter 
Sherman T. Price 


Dominic A. Pronio 
Walter W. Puckett 
Karl H. Purnell 
Henry K. Quick 
Richard B. Radeline 


Paul H. Reading 
John J. Riddle 
Willie M. Robinson 
Jimmy B. Rogers 
Donald R. Rooper 


John S. Rucker 
Mack M. Rudley 

Wayne D. Santone 
Edward H. Schlecht 
Jack R. Schott 
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Teddy Wy" Selé 
Brank F. Sestito 
Richard II. Scttine 
Fred N. Setzer 
Arthur |. Shaheen 


Claude C. Shelton 
Freddie M. Shepherd 
James W. Sides 
Eldon C. Sloan 
Robert J. Small 


Allan A. Smaul 
Arthur R. Smith 
Silas Smith, Jr. 
John W. Spalding 
John P. Sperone 


Foster W. Stockton 
Vincent A. Stoehr 

Joseph M. Suarez 

Arthur D, Swasey 
Felton A. Tate 


Curtis E. Taylor 
Joe H. Teele 

Robert J. Tramison 
Gilbert L. Trent 
Huey A. Vincent, Jr. 


Richard@Ww waite 
Kenneth R, Wallace 
William FL Wallace, Jr. 
Emest Ward 

Robert, E. Watson 


Thomas E. West 
Hollis White, Jr. 
Robert E. White, Jr. 
Robert J. Whitley 
Shepfield A. Whitley 


Kenneth L. Wilczek 
Robert E. Wilkins, Jr. 
William E. Wood 
Leroy Woodley 
Roger J. Yeck 


Edward H. Yeo 
Charles F, Yingling 
Joseph S. Zappala 
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TRANSITION FIRING 
AND 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
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GO ARMY... 
AND GROW: 


ES...soldiers grow in the Army! 

With basic done, each member of 
this graduating class leaves a bigger man. 
A man who has grown in self-confidence, 
in team spirit, in know-how. And with 
his new assignment, each man will 
continue to grow, enjoying new oppor- 
tunities—broadening horizons. The 
following pages show how this class will 
make time, not mark time, in the Army! 
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GROWTH THROUGI 


NG SCHOOLS teach more different kinds of subjects than 

perhaps any other single school, college or university in the 
world. In the vast network of Army technical schools, over 500 F 
courses are offered—everything from accounting to welding. 
Those trainees taking technical courses are taught by top 
professionals. In their classrooms and laboratories, they use the 
most modern equipment in the world. Still other trainees are 
taught on the job itself. They learn by doing. 

Whichever training a soldier is given, one thing is certain— 

he will grow into an expert in his field, with the skill that 
assures a job well done. 


Surveying his Army future 


JOB TRAINING 


Focusing on a Medical Career 
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GROWTH THROUGH TRAVE, 


ea ARMY PROVIDES many travel opportunities. Assignments taking a 
soldier to various parts of this country may be only a prelude to a tour 
overseas... where a soldier will have ample time to really explore an exciting 
foreign land. Wherever his duty takes him, he will see new sights, learn new 
customs, make new friends. Traveling and observing different ways of life 
give a soldier a new perspective on his own. 


A relaxing moment in Japan On the slopes in a foreign land A birdseye view of a German town 


GROWTH THROUGH EDUCATION 


"Here's a good course for you!"’ 


lis ARE three Army roads to knowledge. First—the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, which conducts the largest correspondence school in the world. Through USAFI, 
thousands of soldiers finish their high school education. A second Army program offers 
| courses at many civilian schools and colleges which may be attended in off-duty time. 
i An ambitious soldier may even get his college diploma by this method. Finally, there are 
Education Centers in hundreds of Army camps and posts, daily teaching subjects the soldiers 
themselves have chosen. Through these three programs, soldiers have an opportunity to 
carry their education just as far as they wish. 


“Hey, we passed!” "Read any good books lately?” 


GROWTH 
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d Ba SPIRITUAL and moral character development 
of every soldier is extremely important to the 
Army. The opportunity for a soldier to worship in 
his own religious faith is a fundamental part of Army 
life. Many active programs are conducted by Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish chaplains. There is always 
a sympathetic counselor ready to help any soldier 
with his religious or personal problems. 


THROUGH CHARACTER GUIDANCE 


es 
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a 


In addition, Army discipline builds the moral 
fiber of each soldier. It is discipline that develops 
self-control, self-respect, and self-reliance—discipline 
that creates clean-minded, clean-living soldiers. 

The Army’s character guidance program, with its 
strong spiritual and moral foundation, serves as a 
valuable lesson in developing good citizenship in 
every soldier. 


GROWTH THROUGH LEADERSHIP 


fl hee ARMy is eager to develop young officers from enlisted 
ranks. Its Officer Candidate Courses are always open 

to properly qualified enlisted men. While every soldier cannot 
become an Officer, each man has an equal chance and each 
will be given promotions as they are merited. With every 
step up the Jadder, a soldier becomes capable of handling 
greater responsibility. His self-confidence increases and 

so does his stature as a leader. He knows what it means to 


"Go Army...and grow!” 
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TO THE PARENTS: 


Coe ae With the completion of his 


basic training, your son has taken an important 

step forward. He will now have the chance to grow 
in the many areas we have already indicated. When 
he comes back to you, he'll be a bigger person 
in every way. You'll notice the difference and be 
proud of him. And should he reenlist at the end of 
his present term, he will be eligible for any 
opportunities he may now have missed. He will 
have an opportunity to choose his technical 
training, his branch of service or his travel—new 
opportunities to plan a rewarding service career. 

The next time your son is home, why not discuss 
the possibilities of an Army career with him? 
Weigh the pros and cons together. Compare his 
prospects in civilian life with the many benefits the 
Army offers... benefits that increase with service. 
The Army provides a rich and rewarding future... 
a career worthy of the most serious consideration 


by both you and your son 
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